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Planning in Local Churches 


_ One city congregation restudies its situation about every 
six years, and it 1s one of the “rare churches.” It has 
determined that it will not relocate, but “will serve its 
changing community as long as there are people in it to 
serve.” The illustration is given in Bulletin No. 1, Strat- 
egies for City Churches, published by the Board of Na- 
tional Missions, Evangelical and Reformed Church, 1505 
Race Street, Philadelphia 2, Pa. “In these studies old 
goals are re-examined and new objectives are established 
that the work of the church may once again be relevant.” 


A good local church plan cannot be written by one in- 
dividual “with a few hours of labor.” The minister must 
see the values of long-range planning, and the lay leader- 
ship must also be convinced. A good plan requires 
thorough preparation. It should have a minimum of 
detail, should be flexible, and should be constantly visible. 

A “three-fold church plan” is recommended with the 
following characteristics : 

“To the detail, the flexibility and the visibility of a good 
plan the Three-fold Church Plan here described adds the 
simplifying divisions of the present, as Jmmediate Needs, 
the near future, as Short-term Objectives, and the distant 
future, as Long-range Goals. 

“The first of these divisions of the plan, the present, 
consists of immediate needs. What must be done now? 
What must a congregation accomplish in the present ? The 
roof leaks and must be repaired at once. The interest on 
the note is due and must be paid before the end of the 
month. The Church school superintendent is being trans- 
ferred to a distant city and must be replaced. A community 
evil that has gotten out of hand must be faced with the 
full strength of the Church’s witness. 

“These are illustrations of present, immediate needs 
which a church must plan to meet. Some can be done at 
once, with a minimum of planning, others will require 
both planning and organization and come to fruition more 
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slowly, but none can be put off or ignored without damage 
and danger. 

“The second of these divisions of the Three - fold 
Church Plan concerns the near future, and consists of the 
objectives that the congregation wishes to obtain in the 
next five or ten years. The congregation may plan to 
double its membership for an anniversary celebration, or 
develop a youth fellowship in five years, or add to its 
building or liquidate its mortgage. Other objectives of a 
five or ten-year program may include the evangelization 
of the church's parish or the achievement of a sense of 
spiritual unity and fellowship among members of the con- 
gregation. 

“This kind of planning requires conviction, faith and 
imagination as well as realistic thinking. Church leaders 
and congregations must see the facts of the community 
as well as those of the church and out of them draw the 
needs of both the church and community. These needs, 
combined with the teachings of Christ, will provide the 
short-term objectives the church seeks. Leaders must ex- 
amine these needs in relation to the resources of the 
church and, if necessary, in faith plan to create the ad- 
ditional necessary resources to meet the recognized needs 
and to attain the planned objectives. 

“The third part of the Three-fold Church Plan deals 
with the long-range goals that lie in the distant future, fif- 
teen, twenty-five, fifty or more years ahead. For many 
church leaders this extends beyond their span of leader- 
ship and possibly even beyond their life expectancy and 
for them planning this far ahead may seem unnecessary, 
yet the very church in which they worship was built for 
fifty, or seventy-five, or a hundred or more years of 
service. ‘ 

“Long-range goals grow out of a combination of man’s 
needs and God’s teachings. Beginning where the short- 
term objectives of the near future leave off they are easily 
recognized. A church might plan to evangelize the neigh- 
borhood of its own parish in five or ten years, but to 
evangelize the larger community, or the whole city, would 
require so much more time that it would of necessity 
become a long-range goal perhaps even beyond the present 
resources of the church and attainable only with growth. 
In a similar way a church might plan to be so constant a 
witness of Christ's love that in twenty or thirty or fifty 
years it would be recognized by the whole city as a church 
that welcomed all who came to worship God. 

“Finding long-range goals in the Gospel does not reduce 
church planning to a statement of theology. Planning in- 
cludes the blueprinting of steps to be taken in achieving the 
long-range goals. For example, a church in a zoned sub- 
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urban white-collar professional community, or a_ sister 
church in a blue-shirt trades community, might find a 
long-range goal in relating Christ's teaching, that all men 
are equal, to the class structure of American society and 
the growing selectivity of many of our churches, This 
suggests the congregation might plan for the achievement 
of a series of fellowship goals that over the years would 
in time produce a truly Christian fellowship between 
the churches and their congregations.” 


What Is an Effective City Church? 


A conference on the “Effective City Church” convened 
by the Department of the Urban Church, Division of 
Home Missions, National Council of Churches, in New 
York, April 24-26, 1955, issued findings which are given 
below. Interpretations of the conference, which brought 
together as many “experts” in city church work as have 
ever assembled in one room, are given by Kenneth D. 
Miller in The City Church, a periodical of the National 
Council, May-June, 1955. Dr. Miller notes that one lay- 
man present sought to eliminate theological and profes- 
sional clichés from the discussions. [xcept for emploves 
of the National Council of Churches there were no women 
participants. 

The participants initiated a process, and there was no 
disposition to issue an official statement on the effective 
city church. It is expected that the statement of findings 
will be discussed and tested during the next few years. 
Comments are invited by the Department of the Urban 
Church. 

The text of the findings follows : 

I—Objectives 

Assuming that all city churches are part of the Church 
Universal, 

We regard the Christian Church as a fellowship of 
believers in God through Christ, gathered together in 
local congregations, who seek: 

1. to provide regular, public, corporate worship ; 

2. to provide education and nurture in all that pertains 
to the Christian faith and way of life; 

3. expression of Christian love and justice in the build- 
ing of a Christian community and world; 

4. to witness to the saving Gospel of Jesus Christ and 
communicate to all people its relevance to all human sit- 
uations and all human problems ; 

5. to provide a fellowship of all who acknowledge 
Christ as Lord which will seek out and welcome all sorts 
and conditions of men in the community ; 

6. to win to a Christian faith and way of life all persons 
within its area of responsibility ; 

7. to witness to all evidences of the work of the Holy 
Spirit in personal, family and community life, both inside 
and outside the immediate Christian fellowship. 

The basic task of the city church is therefore to witness 
concerning the Gospel of Jesus Christ to all men every- 
where in the city, so as to call them to Christian faith and 
fellowship, and to nurture them in that faith and in the 
life that flows from it. The goal of the city church is to 
create a fellowship of people who commit themselves 
wholly to God, share with each other in mutual love, and 
as a result seek to redeem their community. The city 
church endeavors both to glorify God in Christ, and to 
serve God in Christ, in fulfilling its responsibility to God 
for society. 

The effective city church will be prophetic in its utter- 
ances. Its effort will be to demonstrate the ultimate 


purpose of God to reconcile man to God and man to man, 
It will detine its area of service (whether its parish re- 
sponsibility be geographic or selective, or both). It will 
cooperate with other churches to the end that everybody 
in its area be adequately served. In its effort to penetrate 
its area it will study the needs of the area, develop a suit- 
able Christian strategy, and learn humbly and gratefully 
as it faces the human needs of the community. In learning 
how to live with people, the church will often find in the 
problems of those with whom it seeks to come in contact 
new glimpses of the will and love of God and will itself be 
enriched in the knowledge of God and in the quality of its 
own life. In declaring its witness the church will approach 
the community with humility and friendliness, and will 
discover that Christian living is always a two-way process, 
in Which the giver and the sharer are likewise benefited. 


Standards 


In the etiort to accomplish these purposes the effective 
city church will adopt standards for evaluating its relative 
success or failure. 

Worship 

For example, the effective city church will seek in 
worship : 

1. to provide facilities suitable to the needs and under- 
standing of the people involved, and in accordance with 
the dignity both of the Faith and of our several under- 
standings of the nature and significance of Christian 
worship ; 

2. to mect the needs of the particular community as to 
time and variety of occasions of worship ; 

3. to provide or develop sufficient resident leadership, 
paid and volunteer, to meet the various special local needs, 
with the largest possible identification of ministry, staff, 
and lay leadership with the people of the community. It 
will be sensitive and responsive to the needs of the in- 
dividuals, families and community served. It will use as 
fully as possible the idioms of the indigenous culture and 
will be relevant in its form of worship so as to be able both 
to provide effective contemporary communication of the 
Gospel and to witness to the historic Christian faith. 


Education 


In religious education we recognize that while many 
standards of effectiveness are already available, further 
study should explore the goals of religious education for 
persons in all types of communitiy situation, at all age 
levels, and at all stages of Christian growth. 


Community 


In its concern for the development of a Christian com- 
munity the effective city church will provide regularity of 
contacts: e.g., visitation ministry; counselling, personal 
and group; cultivation of adequate relationships with 
community service agencies and concerns. In the effort to 
improve the life of the community as well as the in- 
dividuals in it the church will also deliberately seek its own 
improvement in relation to changing neighborhood needs. 
It will use the language and vocabulary of its people, and 
at the same time will confront them with the world mis- 
sion of the Church and the eternal quality of its Gospel. 
Tt will serve all the people in its area of responsibility. 


Wider relationships 

The phrase effective city church as discussed at the con- 
ference and as set forth in these findings has reference 
primarily to the effective city congregation. However, the 
conference took note of the fact that no congregation lives 
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and serves effectively in the city apart from other con- 
gregations, and that in many areas of city life the witness, 
the service and the concern of the church can be accom- 
plished and set forth only through a united approach. 

The effective city church will therefore unite its efforts 
with other local churches through denominational and 
interdenominational channels in the witness, service, and 
leadership to the corporate life of the community, in its 
neighborhood, city and metropolitan-wide expressions. It 
will also recognize its privilege and responsibility to share 
in the national and world-wide Christian enterprise of 
witness and service. 

Continuing process 

The process of developing such standards is a con- 
tinuous one because standards change not only because of 
changing situations, but also because of the changes in 
our understanding. Therefore these standards are ten- 
tatively presented with the request that they be studied, 
tested, and revised by the Department of the Urban 
Church during the next two years, and that an expanded 
and revised outline of standards be used as a study docu- 
ment for further consideration at a subsequent conference. 

In connection with the development of these standards, 
the Department of the Urban Church should also consider 
developing a list of specific outcomes of the work of an 
effective city church. 


111—Theological Implications 


Accompanying the process of study of the goals and 
standards for effectiveness of the church in urban life, we 
recommend that the Department of the Urban Church of 
the National Council of Churches be asked to initiate a 
study and presentation of the implications of theology for 
urban work. 


Christianity and Government 


“Democracy, more than any other system, requires and 
makes room for man’s highest motive. And the motive of 
love provides democracy with its most creative element.” 
These lines are from A Democratic Manifesto, by Samuel 
Enoch Stumpf (Nashville, Vanderbilt University Press, 
1954. $2.75). 

The subtitle of this book, by a professor of philoso- 
phy identified with the Foundation for the Study of 
Christianity and Democracy at Vanderbilt, reads: “The 
Impact of Dynamic Christianity Upon Public Life and 
Government.” The volume contains the Gates Lectures 
delivered at Grinnell College. 

“A faith in the dignity of man” is declared to be at 
the heart of the theory of students of democracy. Further- 
more, democracy is described as “a unique way of or- 
ganizing political society.” The third and most significant 
aspect of democracy is its moral thrust, “for democracy 
is a moral thrust.” 

The creation of an economic as well as a political dem- 
ocracy is given attention. Professor Stumpf believes that 
recent solutions of great democratic controversies have 
sometimes come through decisions of the Supreme Court 
of the United States. 

Modern liberal democracy, according to Professor 
Stumpf, is the product not of the Reformers, but of the 
Reformation through nonconformity. He quotes both 
Tawney and Lord Acton to this effect. The main credit 
for encouraging modern liberal democracy is given speci- 
fically to “modified left-wing Calvinism,” Anabaptists, 
Congregationalists, Quakers, and Independents. 
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The Spiritual Medium 


“It is my deepest conviction that cultures live or die, 
succeed or fail as expressions of the spirit of man, not as 
producers of goods for consumption or exchange, and 
not as examples of behavioral patterns,” asserted Howard 
Mumford Jones of Harvard University, at the 36th An- 
nual Meeting of the American Council of Learned So- 
cieties, in an address reprinted in The ACLS Newsletter, 
Richmond 5, Va. (Spring, 1955). 

This statement may be challenged, said Professor 
Jones, “as an ex parte plea by a humanist for the humani- 
ties.” He draws for re-enforcement upon the address by 
Robert Oppenheimer, when concluding the bicentenary 
celebration of Columbia University: “We can help, be- 
cause we can love one another” in ‘ta world in which 
none of us can find hieratic prescription or general sane- 
tion for any ignorance, any insensitivity, any indifference.” 
(The Oppenheimer address was summarized in this 
Service, April 16, 1955.) 

Professor Jones also notes that the historian Arnold 
Toynbee has observed: “Science operates in a spiritual 
medium from which it can never detach itself.” 

Dr. Jones concludes: 

“If we continue to neglect or starve humane scholar- 
ship, as we presently seem to want to do, we shall further 
impoverish the present. But to find out what we presently 
are and where we are going, we must know what we have 
been and what others have done; and this, because the 
humanities are at once the creation and the interpreters 
of the past, is the great purpose of humanistic scholarship. 
The past is prologue, or can be made so if we are wise, 
to a maturer national life, a stabler world, and, unless 
we wish to be frightened by a ventriloquist masquerading 
as perpetual present tense, to something better than either 
existence or co-existence—and that is a world in which 
security becomes a function of the spirit of man, not of 
the spirit of anxicty. That is the purpose of humane 
scholarship.” 


For the Study of Religion 


“The relations of American Protestant denominations 
and sects to classes and to various kinds of people are 
not becoming simpler, as they would be if the only pro- 
cesses going on were social mobility and decline of sec- 
tarian difference; they are probably hecoming more com- 
plicated.”” These observations occur in an “Editorial Fore- 
word,” by Everett Cherrington Hughes, in The American 
Journal of Sociology, Chicago, Ill., May, 1955, Part Two. 
This part of the issue consists largely of reprints of 
papers on the sociology of religion, by Georg Simmel, 
William G. Sumner, John M. Mecklin, Albion W. Small, 
and Ellsworth Faris. Mr. Hughes, the editor of the 
Journal, writes on “The Early and the Contemporary 
Study of Religion.” With the publication of the issue, 
the Journal completes its sixtieth annual volume. 

Mr. Hughes suggests: “Certainly, at all the fringes— 
of cities, regions, ethnic and racial groups, economic and 
social classes—traditional religious conceptions and insti- 
tutions are threatened by new ideas, enterprises and lead- 
ers. These matters lie ready for study by the sociologists 
of today.” 

On a list of aspects of religion to be studied in 1955, 
Mr. Hughes would include the liturgical movement and 
“its relations to latter-day Protestantism and to changes 
in social mobility and social structure . . .; the emergence 
of new sects: new messianism and adventism.” 
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“Along with them—indeed, as part of them—we should 
be studying a whole aspect of religion overlooked, not by 
accident, by American sociologists. Our predecessors were 
emancipated Protestants, but not emancipated enough to 
seek sociological knowledge in the rich complex of Roman 
Catholic history and culture. Nearly everything, sociol- 
ogically speaking, has happened to and in Catholicism. 
In spite of that, some apparently new things are happen- 
ing to Catholic institutions right here in North America as 
they acclimatize themselves to the American social climate : 
changes in the class distribution of the American ad- 
herents ; adaptations of parish and educational institutions 
to American conditions; application of Catholic theology 
to the indigenous problems of life and politics.” 


Christian Social Living 


Thirty-one statements entitled The Christian in His 
Social Living have been compiled by the Board for Chris- 
tian Social Action, American Lutheran Church, 57 E. Main 
Street, Columbus 15, Ohio. The document is being circu- 
lated to stimulate thinking and to promote discussion. 
The Board does not try to “tell members of the American 
Lutheran Church what they must think and how they 
should act on these issues.” It does point to “Christian 
principles and viewpoints which it believes a sincere Chris- 
tian ought to take into account in his own evaluation of 
the issues and in deciding his course of action.” Single 
copies of the pamphlet are free on request. 

“The Christian and Farming,” “Employer-Employe Re- 
lations,” “Gambling,” “Responsible Parenthood,” “Church 


and State,” are among the topics of many comprehensive 
statements. 


Among Marginalia 


Reported by Meyer Berger in his column “About New 
York,” New York Times, August 29, 1955, among the 
marginalia : 

“Private police agencies that hire men to guard in- 
dustrial plants, theaters and the like find an astonishing 
number of ministers on their payrolls. Men of the cloth 
take these night jobs to supplement their pulpit earnings. 
They are usually off on Saturdays and Sundays, working 
on sermons and appearing at Sabbath evening service as 
well as at morning devotions.” 

Relevant data on ministers’ salaries in three denom- 
inations reporting since 1939 may be consulted in the 
Yearbook of American Churches for 1956, published by 
the National Council. 


“We Are All Poor” 


“T was born poor. . . . Everything I have is yours. . . 
We are all poor and among the poor it is very easy to 
understand each other at all hours, even in the middle 
of the night.” The speaker was Cardinal Lercaro of 
Bologna, which is the largest city in Italy that has a 
Communist mayor. The Cardinal is regarded by his fol- 
lowers as a great social and liturgical reformer. In an 
article in The Catholic Worker, New York, May, 1955, 
Vincent R. Tortura writes that the Cardinal has “captured 
the imaginations of worker and scholar, Christian and 
Communist.” Also: “There is probably no more contro- 
versial prelate in the Church today.” 

The Cardinal has set up numerous practical institutions, 
including a village for young ~2wly-weds, located near the 
University of Bologna, and ~ dozen camps. “The more 
money I spend, the more I seem to receive,” he remarks. 


There is rivalry between the Cardinal and the Com- 
munist Mayor Dozza. The public official has more money 
to spend on projects, but the prelate is widely admired by 
the people, including Communists. 

The Cardinal believes more church services should be 
in the vernacular. He wishes to make the poetry and the 
pageantry of the Church familiar to all the people. Every 
Sunday he celebrates mass in one of the remote rural 
churches—thus a farmer may assist “at a magnificent 
Pontifical mass.” 

The Cardinal is also a vigorous organizer. He has formed 
the Paulines and the “Flying Brothers,” to do missionary 
work. The latter carry out missions in direct opposition 
to the Communists. Their operations are sometimes limited 
because the Cardinal lacks money to purchase gasoline for 
their motor cars. 

The article concludes that the Cardinal “is one of the 
great leaders of the Italian Church who is endeavoring to 
effect a rapprochement between the Church and the com- 
mon man and give Christianity a powerful new impetus in 
this disturbing secular world.” 


The Russians Who Studied Our Farms 


The agricultural administrators and technicians who 
came from the Soviet Union to the U.S.A. were here 
primarily to study American methods of producing corn, 
John Strohm reports in Farm Journal and Country Gen- 
tleman, Philadelphia, September, 1955. Mr. Strohm es- 
corted the Soviet leaders on a month’s tour. He was asked 
to be their advisor by the Secretaries of State and of 
Agriculture. 


The Soviet leaders are literally plunging into corn. They 
have a short growing season and large sections with low 
rainfall, but in spite of these handicaps they plan to in- 
crease their acreage in corn from 40,000,000 acres this 
year to 75,000,000 acres within a few years. 

The Soviet leaders also sought information on means 
of increasing livestock production and of increasing ef- 
ficiency on farms. 


The visitors were much impressed with the way Iowa 
farmers had mechanized “small jobs around the farm.” 
They soon saw all they wanted of the 160-acre farm in 
Towa and asked to see something really big. 

The experts from abroad found a high degree of free- 
dom on the farms and were impressed with our voluntary 
cooperatives and the role they play. They were baffled when 
some American farmers told them they did not follow a 
rigid rotation system. They said that the friendliness and 
informality of American farmers was outstanding. And 
Mr. Strohm says the Soviet leaders were quick to recip- 
rocate the cordiality of Americans. 


Alumni Support of Colleges 


Over 790,000 alumni contributed more than $21,500,000 
in 1954 to 352 educational institutions, a gain of $5,000,000 
over the previous year, according to a compilation made 
by the American Alumni Council, noted in College and 
University Bulletin, published May 1, 1955, by the Asso- 
ciation for Higher Education, a department of the Na- 
tional Education Association, Washington. These con- 
tributions came in response to annual appeals to alumni 
from the colleges. In addition, over $40,000,000 came to 
the institutions from alumni in gifts and bequests that 
were not credited to annual alumni funds. 
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